The Nile Waters
tively small variation between low water and high flood,
or, in more technical language, between minimum and
maximum discharge. For the same reason the water of
this river is free from silt at all seasons. The Blue Nile,
on the other hand, rises in the highlands of Abyssinia,
where the rainy season is shorter, the vegetation conse-
quently less dense, and there are no swamps. The only
natural reservoir, Lake Tsana, is not comparable in area
with the Lakes Victoria and Albert, and, being situated
very high up in the course of the river, its effect in moderat-
ing the run-off is relatively slight. The combined effect
of these physical factors is to produce in the Blue Nile a
short but intense flood heavily charged with silt, followed
by a period when the flow of the river falls very low.
Stated in figures, the White Nile possesses a maximum
discharge of from five to six times the minimum ; whilst
for the Blue Nile the ratio is as much as four hundred
to one. The flow of the Nile is derived chiefly from the
Blue Nile during the flood season, and from the White
Nile during the low-water season.
Another important difference between these two rivers
is that the peaks of their floods do not coincide, that of
the White Nile being the later of the two. This is
accounted for by the greater length and flatter gradients
of this river's course, and the retarding effect of inter-
vening swamps. The flow of the White Nile is also
retarded by the rapid rise of the Blue Nile flood at Khar-
toum. In fact for some weeks the White Nile is entirely
dammed back, and its flow at times even reversed, as
in a tidal estuary. This retardation of the White Nile
is for Egypt a fortunate provision of nature, since it
makes it possible for the silt-laden flood from the Blue
Nile and the Atbara to be escaped to the sea, leaving the
clear waterof the later White Nile flood available for storage,
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